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“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” 





No. 33. NORWICH, Sdiurday, June \6th, 1827. ld. 





SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL- 

Our Theatrical notices are fast drawing to a conclusion; the public inclination 
for the amnsements which the Tiéatre affords, is fast receding, while the managet 
and performers, ay if sharing in the géheralfatigne, appear eqnally inattentive and 
indifferent to the pieces annouticed for representation, or the manner in which they 
are performed. We are ledto make these observations, from having witnessed the’ 
representation of one of the most classic and elegant comedies in the English Lan- 
guage, written by one of the most celebrated dramatic authors, whojwith the great- 
est ability, appeared to have less inclination than any other to write for the stage : 
but all he wroté are of so superior an order, that while we lament his want of indus- 
try in this department of composition, we are lost in.admiration at the amazing 
power he had to lay hold of, and arrest the attention of the audience, “‘ ¢o catch the 
living manners as’ they rise,” té shew virtue her own imagé, “ and the very age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure” —such was the great author, of the School for 
Scandal, the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq, ‘This comedy, was. writtem for‘ 
Drary Lane Théatre, and was performed by the most celebrated actors of the time,, 
on the 8th of May, 1776, and such was its success that the “ gloom which had been. 
‘. spread over the Theatre fot nearly the whole of the season, by the production of 
“unpopular pieces, suddenly dispersed at the close, and the comic imuse sutprised | 
the world with a production which gave universal delight. ‘The interest of the, 
“ piece created at the opening, is kept alive to the end, without any suspension.of 
“thought. or conjectural solicitude, as to the fortune of any of the parties, no par- 
“ ticular curiosity is excited, and yet we are carried from one scene to another with’! 
‘increasing pleasure,”’—so says the Biographer of this highly gifted anthor, The; 
cast as to the principal characters stood thus :—Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. King—Charles | 
Surface, Mr. Smith —Joseph, Mr. Palmer--Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Dodd— 
Crabtree, Mr. Parsons—Lady Teazle, Miss Farren, (now Lady Derby)—we had the - 
delightful pleasure of seeing this play in the hands of those celebrated rmers, 
ani it will never be erased from our recollection, the great.and ample justice they 
did their respective characters. We have since witnessed the performance of it in 
the London Theatre, but. with considerable less delight, so much is mankind influ-' ’ 
eticed by prejudice or prepossession. Our visits to the Theatre this season have 
heen but little gratified, with the representation ot good comedies, and when we saw 
the School for Scandal advertised four Saturday last, we anticipated an evening of 
wnuch delight, bat (whether it is from our expectations having been uplifted, or from 
what cause we know not) we,never, in our opinion, saw this play so ill performed ; 
the actors most of them were so unpardonably imperfect, that the prompter was 
nearly as much heard as the performers, and all the spirit worked into the charac- 
ters by;the author, was dead tothe audience. Mr. Balls as Charles Surface, was 
no longer the gay, volatile, unthinking man of fashion, but dwindled into a senti- 
mental walking gaia not knowing what he had to to say, not apparently, 
caring how he had to act, while Mr. Arian as Juseph, the cunning subtle Jonge 
the _morslizing , sentimental hypocrite, was any thing but the character the author 
intended ; his sentiments were given, as a methodist preacher would deliver a ser- 
mou to ‘his bigotted hearers. Unless the actor can or will associate common life 
with stage representation, he can never interest his audience, or do any thing like 
justice to what he has undertaken. Mr. Arlan as a Tragedian, bids ‘fair to 
stand high in his profession, but he mnst recollect that delivering sentiments in 
comedy, is not as if he were declaiming in diguified tragedy. Mr G, Smith 
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was well dressed as Sir Benjamin Backbite, but he was not, as he should have 
been, the man of fashion and education. Lady, Teazle was performed by Mrs, 
Hamat, (srbe tiade her first appearance after-a long indisposition,) slie gave ta- 
shion snd some conseqifeuce to the character, blit she was not that Teazle we 
expected to see ; whether her spirits wéte’damped by the thinness of the andi- 
encé, (for “there was a miserable account of empty benches,” or from the cha- 
ractets aronnd her being so imperfect, we know not, but slie certainly lost sight of 
the sprightly, gay and volatile Landy Teazle, which the author had so beautifully 
drawn. Mr. Whartojvin Sir Peter wasimperfect and unimpressive, the very worst 
we ever saw attempt the part, and we can only attribute his failure (sogreat a fa- 
vourite is he with us,)to want of time for studying the character, supposing it to 
benew to him, The whole play wat most ineffectively perfurmed, and certainly 
added nothing to the celebrity of the company, or the choice of the manager in 
hisdistribution of the parts, 


DEFENCE OF MR. OSBALDISTON. 


“Would I 
Could. put in every ‘honest hand. a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Sir—The willingness you have ever shewn to give insertion 
to every article in the shape of fair and open controversy, has in- 
duced me to send a reply to the illiberal attack of your correspond+ 
ent, “ Simon Search,” who, with a malignancy which none bat 
the blackest heart could engender, lias dared to make your publi- 
cation the vehicle of private spleen and personal resentment ; the 
language of his letter is so far below mediocrity, that I should 
have passed it over as the evident production of some schoolboy, 








did‘not its base and untmanly spirit prove to me that it could only , 
emanate from one well versed in the intrigues'‘of life, and hack-' 


neyed in all the vices that can disgrace the human heart. ‘The ri- 
diculous nonsense at the commencement of his letter 1 pass over 


in silence, but the professional character of Mr. Osbaldiston, shall,’ 


if my poor abilities are equal to the'task, meet with ample vindi- 
cation. , 

Dr. Franklin has observed, that “ talent is money ;” it is not to 
be supposed that this celebrated philosopher meant his assertion 
to be taken otherwise than in a figurative point of view; his real 
mearing doubtless consisted in the proper application of that ta- 
lent, and finding the richest market for it —we all try to do oar best 
in the world, it is a praiseworthy feeling, who then can blame Mr, 
Osbaldiston, a gentleman with a wife and family depending on his 
exertions for support, if when the Bath management offered him a 
sum double, perhaps, the one he received here, he accepted that 
offer ; he did not leaye the company in a clandesting manner, he 
gave all due notice for-his discharge, and left behind him a cha- 
racter untainted by the breath of slander, unimpeachable for ho- 


noutable copduct. "Would every actor could say the like ! then | 
would the drama, the now neglected Drama, rise proudly above’ 


the malice of her foes, and its leading members of the present age, 
be caitalty respected asthe illustrious namesof Garrick and Kemble. 
«fhe insinuation that'Mr. Osbaldiston failed at Bath, is false,— 
only let us cdmsider 1hé Circumstances ‘under which he appeared— 


his predecessors, Mr: HamblinandMr. G. Bennett were, the» 
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reatest favourites that ever d their boards, the press too was 
Lvotsd to their interest, both powerful circumstances against him, 
The continual appearance of Stars, who engtoss. the first, parts for 
themselves renders the situation of a first T lian in the Bath 
Theatre almost a sinecure. Yet in spite of all. these opposing 
powers, he maintained his situation during the season, and at its 
close re-engaged himself here——he again left,us for the Haymary 
ket, ata salary averaging four ¢imes the sum_he received in the 
Norwich Theatre ; he played several nights, but in consequence of 
the unhandsome conduct of the management, with a spirit that re- 
flects the highest credit upon his conduct as a gentleman, he, of 
his own free will, broke the engagement—the manager had not the 
power to discharge him, a written engagement for three years ha~ 
“Po between them. 
ether Mr. Osbaldiston will again grace, our boards [ cannot 
say, but if he shoald,1 do not see the slightest reason for refusing 
toreceive him. Had accident rendered him incapable of following 
hiv profession, would the Norwich public have provided for him- 
selfand family? No—then he was justified to secure them an in- 
dependency by the exertion of his talents; and who, with justice, 
will dare to accuse him of ingratitude. On the score of talent, they 
cannot condemn him without passing on themselves a heavy cen-, 
sure; the question would then be, are the good people of Norwich 
such ‘consummate asses that they are incapable of judging Forthewsr, 
selves ? or’so fickle, that the actor who was the god of their idola-. 
try,) is by less success elsewhere, rendered unworthy of their 
approbation, deep eis) 
n'taking my leave of the public, I beg to assure them that A 
am actuated by no private feeling, I would but pluck aside the veil. 
from ‘the front of impudence, and hold the reptile up to public. 
scorn. 
ARISTARCHUS. 
CHEVAUIER CHINGCHILLY UP IN ARMS! 
The * Impurtial Editor” to the Chatnpion ‘of the Royal 
) Corps-ef “ Sock and Buskin.” 
« The gall’d jade deth wince” 
* Lay on Macduft—and damn’d be him 
Who first cries ——hold enough——” 
Most Potent CHtvacier, 

It gives us inexpregsible pleasure that we should at 
length not quit the field without having. stirred up the gall of 
“eombativeagss,” armed with the falchion of personal abuse, al- 
though covered with the downy softness of ‘ Chingchilla fur,’ typi- 
eal of yonr character; we yet hope, Kortbong presumed to be from 
your knowledge of Greek, as invulnerable as Achilles) to catch, 
you by the heel and hold you fast by it. You. accuse us of want , 
of impartiality in not inserting the Acrostic, we considered it was a 
splenetic effort of private vindictiveness, aimed it is true at a cor= 
respondent, but not the author of the “Canterbury Tale,” although 
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‘disguised in a foreign hand, and mth by @ messenger froni 
the “home department, ’ yet we instantly detected the malignant 
‘writer, whose vanity on this occasion, would not allow hiin to be 
the bearer of it to our office ; how far you are correct as to yotir sa- 
tirism on what you call “ Dunghill Critics,” we leave the public to 
judge,—there is an old and a a good saying’, “ those who live 
in glass-houges should be careful how they throw stones,” aid it 
may be also very strictly applied to “ Dunghill Critics,” lest a por- 
tion of the foul ordure should be flung back with compound in- 
terest in the teeth of those who write it.—You have also acted 
an unmanly and ungenerous part in the allusion 

: ' “ Fatten’d on the offal of that sty, 

) i ' Phat did a Father's weekly stall supply.’ 

We consider the brighest heraldic ornament in the escutcheon of any 
mab, is an honest pair of hands, the illusion, therefore, te the parents 
of “ Tria juncta in uno,” is a base and infamous mode of seeking re- 
venge. What would be said of ws if we had quarrelled with Philo- 








Dramaticus, (an old correspondent) and then turned round upon him 


with “ I remember yout father; sit, when he had but one suit of seedy 


clothes to his back 7” Should not we have deserved and received the. 
just ‘abhorrence of all honest men ? for many a good heart, and pow- 
erful and upright mind, is concealed under a rusty garment. The epi- 
thets of‘ brutes,’ ‘ fellow,’ « monsters,’ ‘ toads,’ ‘ tadpole,’ ‘ butchers’ of- 
fal, « liar, &c. &c. is not accordant with the classic elegance of eithet 
Homer or Virgil, but rather of those haunts of vice, the purlieus of 
rury Lane and the Royalty Theatre, Wapping, where we presume 
this vocabulary of vulgar slang was first imbibed. We write our 
jlain and honest sentiments, most redoubtable:Chevalier, not in anger 
ut with feelings of. compassionate regret, that such talent as yours 
should be prostituted to the purpose of slanderous vituperation ; rest 
assured-such qualifications as you possess will neither gain you honor 
nor even self commendation, unless you reverse your system. 





To Corresronpents.—The Paff Oblique, or a speech from the Thespian Throne, 
will be given in the Double number, which closes the season, it will be published on 
Thursday morning next, 2ist of June.—Ourcorrespondents this week are requested 
to accept our warmest sentiments of the obligations we are under to them. A re- 
view of the Point of Hononr in our next ~At a late hour this day whilst our Number 
was inthe press, we were waited upon and informed that we might consider otr- 
‘ selves as indebted to pin Baker of the Theatre Royal, for the sneer at the ‘‘ Impar- 
tial Editor” and the publication of the Acrostic, which we refused to insert The , 
Chevalier pry mpl who we neither know nor care about, has evidently, witha 
good deal of low cunning, dragged this gentonan into the mud-pit of abnse, ' 
where he-has endeavonred to smother him; but the trick won’t take: Mr Baker ». 
disowns writing the head of the Acrostic as relates to the Editor of the Observer, 
and well he may, for the Obseiver has dealt out to him andhis wife on all oe- 
casions the) fnllest, meed.of approbation. The Chevalier, with the ariifice of a 
foreigners has contrived to tack’his Libellous Poemto the Acrostic, and has thus 
sent it inth the world unbaptiéd, with a spurious patent to}bring up this ricketty 
bantling on the birth of which. we beg most heartily to congratulate our numerous 
ein 9 #i ds 


2 Bethel-Street, Saturday ‘Afternoon; June 16th. 


Printed by P, Cranefield, Bethel-Street, Norwich, 
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